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PREFACE TO THE SERIES OF ESSAYS 


Three years ago Professor George F. Thomas of Princeton 
University, in a letter to The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, urged 
the need for careful studies by natural scientists, social scientists, 
and humanistic scholars concerning the religious issues, implications 
and responsibilities involved in the teaching of their respective 
disciplines. This pamphlet is part of a series instituted by The 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation for the purpose of carrying Professor 
Thomas’ suggestion into the sphere of fruitful inquiry and discus- 
sion. Under the sponsorship of The Foundation, the undersigned 
committee has enlisted the aid of distinguished scholars deeply 
interested in the relations between religion and higher education. 
Each of these scholars will discuss the problem in its specific per- 
tinence to his own field of learning, his own conception of his 
intellectual and spiritual responsibilities to his students, to the 
institution which he serves, and to society in general. He will address 
himself primarily to fellow-teachers in his field, secondarily to 
students and to interested members of the educated public. 


The committee responsible for the survey wishes to steer a course 
between two opposite dangers; that of a theological vagueness which 
would produce nothing but noncommital generalities, and that of 
a dogmatism which would alienate all but a small number of 
readers. The views of the authors of these essays may vary from 
liberal to orthodox interpretations of religion. Throughout this 
diversity, however, runs a common denominator which is shared by 
the authors and by the members of the committee. Religion is not 
nature-worship, or man-worship, or science-worship. It is not the 
totality of human value. Although it is metaphysical, ethical, and 
humanitarian, it cannot be equated with metaphysics, or ethics, or 
humanitarianism. Religion is man’s quest for communion with an 
ultimate spiritual reality completely independent of human desires 
and imaginings. Religion apprehends this Absolute Reality and 
Value in faith, and seeks to give concrete embodiment to the in- 
effable in creed, cult, and conduct. The creative power of the uni- 
verse is not an intellectual abstraction but an objective entity, a 
Divine Being. Although God infinitely transcends our human nature 
and understanding, He most potently reveals Himself to those who 
conceive of Him in personal terms. ‘Thus symbolized, He becomes 
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for us not merely Cosmic Mind, but Creator, Judge and Redeemer 
of mankind. 


Within this broad but positive consensus the authors of these 
essays will exercise complete freedom in expressing their personal 
views. As regards the relevance of religion for higher education 
there is also general agreement among those associated with this 
survey. The cleavage which divides intellectual from spiritual life 
is probably the most ominous defect of modern civilization. “High 
religion and intellectual enterprise belong together,” says Professor 
Robert L. Calhoun. “Each gains from close association with the 
other. The two in conjunction, but neither one by itself, can move 
with hope toward more effective conquest of the chaos that again 
and again threatens to engulf human living. That way lies whatever 
chance we may have for a more humane world.” 


In his essay Colleges, Faculties and Religion, appraising con- 
sultations with more than fifty faculties, Professor Albert C. Outler 
reports that “Education is by way of being reformed with little or 
no regard for the possible contribution of religion to its reforma- 
tion. For a very tangled skein of reasons, it has come to pass that, in 
the name of tolerance and the democratic spirit, American educators 
(whatever their private beliefs and convictions) have in fact sup- 
pressed the consideration of the problems of the religious interpre- 
tation of reality and human existence in the educational process.” 
He sees, however, evidence that religion will become increasingly 
influential in American higher education if it can receive “a fair 
hearing in the open forum of American academic discussion... . 
Where this is done, there is usually a vigorous and generally favor- 
able reaction from both faculty and students.” 


To obtain such a “fair hearing” from a large academic audience 
is the purpose of these essays. Even in these days of “general edu- 
cation,” however, the modern scholar remains a specialist. He is 
likely to be less interested in the general problem of the place of 
religion in higher education than in the specific problem of how 
religion pertains to the teaching of his particular subject. This more 
specialized aspect of the question deserves more careful investigation 
than it has hitherto received. At present, therefore, these essays are 
being published as separate pamphlets so that each may appeal 
directly to those concerned with the discipline which it discusses. 
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It is hoped, however, that the project may prove fruitful enough 
to justify later publication in a single volume or perhaps in three 
shorter books devoted respectively to the natural sciences, the social 
sciences, and the humanities. 


HoxiE N. FArrcuHILp, Chairman 
Bruce M. BIGELOW 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


The basic assumption of this essay is that music can be, for many, 
a powerful aid to the life of the spirit. The purpose of the essay 
is to suggest ways in which the college music teacher can make stu- 
dents aware of this important connection. —Two main approaches 
are suggested, the first through intellectual propositions, the second 
through worship. The essay falls into the following main divisions: 


Preliminaries and presuppositions, sections I and II. 


Intellectual links between music and religion, sections 
III, IV and V. 


Limiting factors, sections VI, VII and VIII. 
Music and worship, section IX. 


In a liberal arts college, where no religious interest on the part 
of most undergraduates can be presupposed, the explicitly religious 
slant of the teaching in courses outside the department of religion 
cannot be great. So far as the subject matter is concerned, the 
most valuable thing the music teacher can do is to make the 
music itself as vivid as possible. Since music has spiritual power it 
will say its own say to those who are sensitive to it, hence the ap- 
proach of the religiously-minded teacher will usually not differ 
greatly from that of the teacher who makes no effort to recognize 
religious perspectives. 


Even where there is a receptive audience, statements about 
spiritual value will not, of themselves, have much effect. Although 
it is a proposition that is familiar to all teachers, it is perhaps worth 
repeating that actions speak louder than words, and that there 
have been occasions when students were unable to hear what the 
teacher said because they were so conscious of what he was. Unless 
the teacher shows by his daily conduct that he has access to a source 
of strength and serenity, students are not likely to treat his re- 
ligious pronouncements with much respect. But if, in addition to 
professional competence, he displays good humor and kindliness, 
respect for the undergraduate as an individual and concern for his 
development, if he is willing to enter into discussions on a footing 
of mutual respect and is not so concerned with his own importance 
that he descends to the use of authority to win an argument, he 
can now and then say something that will arouse in this or that 
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young woman or young man a religious interest that has been dor- 
mant. 


A great many undergraduates are concerned about religion to- 
day, far more than were a generation ago, but comparatively few 
are willing to discuss religion as religion. Many dislike and dis- 
trust what they think of as religion because it stands in their minds 
for dogma, pretense, hypocrisy, cowardice, intellectual and moral 
compulsion, stupid repression. ‘Their religious impulse shows 
itself most commonly in support for such things as the United 
Nations, the Fair Deal, or movements which oppose racial discrimi- 
nation, and their effort and enthusiasm are somewhat wasted be- 
cause they do not understand what is really happening to them. 
They do not realize that their generous impulses are the Voice of 
God, and they cut themselves off from the Divine Power as well as 
from the comforting and strengthening association of other re- 
ligiously minded persons. ‘They are likely to intellectualize their 
impulses, to try to make ethics a substitute for religion and to seek 
salvation in the social sciences, never realizing that, in the words 
of Elton Trueblood’, an ethical code unsupported by religion is a 
“cut flower,” attractive for a very short time but doomed to the 
early unproductive withering which leaves no seeds. In many cases 
an emotional push is needed to get such youngsters over the 
threshold of the House of God and music can often supply that 
push. : 


II. PRESUPPOSITIONS 


The first and most fundamental of the assumptions made in 
this paper is also one of the most controversial. It is, that re- 
ligion, in the sense of man’s attempt to unite himself with a force 
for good which transcends himself, is the only ultimately impor- 
tant human activity— an activity to which all others whatsoever are 
either ancillary or opposed. ‘There probably was a time when 
such a proposition would have received substantial acceptance from 
all, or almost all, college teachers, but it does not now. Even when 
it is made plain that we are talking about the aspiration of the indi- 
vidual, not about any special creeds or dogmas or organized 
churches, there is far from unanimous agreement. ‘There are many 


1 The Predicament of Modern Man, D. Elton Trueblood, Harper and 
Brothers. 
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members of college faculties who hold that religion is at best an 
amiable pastime, no more valuable than collecting stamps and at 
worst a pernicious form of auto-suggestion leading to inability to 
think straight or tell oneself the truth. Those who hold such views 
are often men of conspicuous ability, kindness and integrity, hence 
no belief in the superiority of the position of the religiously minded 
person is justified by objective proof. Such a position can be held 
only as a matter of faith. 


From the above it follows that the ultimate justification for the 
inclusion of music (or any other subject) in the college curriculum 
or extracurricular activities is its spiritual value. It will be one of 
the objects of this discussion to indicate the nature of that value. 


Though this is by no means a logical necessity, I feel that the 
first proposition made above implies that, while to attempt to 
impose an official creed on the student is wrong, the teacher will 
probably fail to convey much notion of spiritual value unless he 
has substantially defined his own position, and unless he not only 
answers serious enquiries about that position frankly, but even goes 
out of his way at certain times to explain that his attitude toward a 
particular problem reflects his own spiritual position. This need 
not prevent him from stating, if it seems desirable to do so, that 
he may change his mind; that he regards truth (whether spiritual, 
Scientific, aesthetic, or philosophical) as a progressive revelation, 
to be re-apprehended and re-stated in accordance with the modifi- 
cations reached as the result of his own arduous search under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, and with every effort to give full con- 
sideration to the discoveries of others. 


III. HustroricAL ASSOCIATION 


It is quite impossible to avoid religious considerations in any col- 
lege musical activity that is at all extensive. The football band 
and some other instrumental groups may do so, but in “‘apprecia- 
tion” courses (nobody likes the term but it is a convenient one 
because we all know what, in general, it means) and most kinds 
of performance the subject is unavoidable. The greater part of 
the surviving European music composed before A. D. 1400 is re- 
ligious, and one can no more discuss it without discussing the Mass 
than one can discuss sculpture without dealing with the Bible. 
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From 1400 to 1750 the quantity of secular music increases, but the 
Reformation, the Counter-Reformation and the multiplication of 
Protestant sects are all reflected in great music which cannot be 
intelligently discussed unless religious questions are dealt with. In 
at least one case, that of J. S. Bach, the Lutheran background is 
more important than any other social consideration. From 1750- 
to 1950 the percentage of secular music increases still further, but 
who will undertake to deal justly with Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Brahms, Vaughan Williams and Stravinsky (the list 
could be increased) without reference to their religious music and 
religious beliefs? Throughout the Christian era the music of 
Western Civilization is to a very large extent religious music. 


Of pre-Christian music we do not know a great deal, but it is 
a striking fact that the oldest known example of musical notation 
is a Sumerian hymn on the creation of man which probably dates 
from some time prior to 800 B. C.* Sachs has shown that the num- 
ber of strings on the Babylonian harp was not wholly dictated by 
musical considerations, but also by the special significance attached 
to certain numbers. Some harps had five strings, others seven, 
because the number five was supposed to ward off suffering, the 
number seven to be holy. In Egypt music was closely associated 
with the temple, while the many references in the Old ‘Testament 
to the sacred use of trumpet, harp, psaltery, cymbals and singing 
show how largely the Hebrews used music in their worship. Much 
Greek and Roman music was secular, but of the fifteen pieces of 
Greek music which survive (some of them mere fragments) the 
two largest are Delphic Hymns to Apollo and others are hymns to 
the Muse, to the Sun and to Nemesis. In Asia music has been 
extensively used for religious purposes, while among the aborigi- 
nal inhabitants of Africa, America and Australia music was largely 
an adjunct to the cult. ‘This is even more true of prehistoric man, 
who attached a magic-religious significance to music that is pre- 
served in our own language by such words as enchantress and in- 
cantation, both derived from cantare, to sing. 


? Quoted from Gustave Reese Music in the Middle Ages (Norton) as are also 
the statements concerning the Babylonian Harp and Greek music. See also 
Curt Sachs, The History of Musical Instruments (Norton) for numerous refer- 
ences to magic and ritual significance of various: instruments. 
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IV. ‘THE DOCTRINE OF PERFECTION 


In appreciation courses questions of aesthetics are sure to arise. 
Intelligent undergraduates participating in a vital course inevi- 
tably. ask such questions as: What is art? How does it function? 
Has it a moral purpose? Does the aesthetic experience differ from 
the intellectual? Do the arts overlap? And so on. Many expect 
quick and final answers. They have made substantial educational 
progress when they have learned that these are among the most 
difficult questions that man asks himself—that no answers worthy 
the name can be reached without much thought and study, and 
that even those which are reached after such effort may not com- 
mand wide acceptance. Since the appreciation course must be de- 
voted chiefly to music and only very briefly to philosophy the 
teacher can only suggest lines of thought and areas of study, but 
two questions which are apt to arise from purely musical collateral 
reading are not only of considerable philosophical interest, but also 
have important religious significance. ‘These questions are dis- 
cussed in this and the following section. 


The English speaking student who wishes to deal intelligently 
with musical criticism will read ‘Tovey, in whose The Integrity of 
Music he will find the following: “The perfection of works of art 
. .. is a quality inherent in the very conception of art, as I have 
already implied in suggesting that the individual work of art is a 
microcosm. ‘The conditions of music are specially favorable to the 
actual attaining of perfection... .” If the student reads Schweit- 
zer’s J. S. Bach he will find the following quotation from Martin 
Luther: ‘“‘When natural music is heightened and polished by art, 
there man first beholds and can with great wonder examine... the 
great and perfect wisdom of God...” Later in the same book 
Schweitzer himself says “In no other art does the perfect consign 
the imperfect to oblivion so thoroughly as it does in music.” This 
notion that perfection is attainable in art appears to be somewhat 
akin to Croce’s proposition’ that “ ... art remakes ideally, and 
ideally expresses my momentary situation. Its image, produced 
by art, becomes separated from time and space, and can be again 
made and again contemplated in its ideal reality from every point 


® Aesthetic, appendix, Ainslie translation, 1909. 
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of time and space. It belongs not to the world but to the super- 
world; not to the flying moment, but to eternity.” 


The point of these quotations is that many have felt that imper- 
fect, finite, confused man can, through great art and particularly 
through great music, catch a glimpse of perfection, eternity and 
absolute understanding. ‘They have felt that art gives an insight 
unobtainable through science and philosophy, and that that in- 
sight, that assurance of an understanding transcending intellectual- 
ism and of a perfection beyond the scope of logic, is an earnest of 
God’s grace. ‘To quote Tovey again* “A work of art, in as far as its 
purpose is unmixed, is a single coherent whole, and as such ex- 
presses our faith in the possibility of wholeness and coherence.” 
Many feel that such wholeness and coherence are more possible in 
music than other arts because the musician has a freer choice of 
material than other artists and comes nearer to creating his own 
universe. A musical theme need conform to no outward phenom- 
enon, but is the direct expression of the composer’s inner state. 
(Evidently the recent trend toward abstraction in the pictorial and 
plastic arts is in part an attempt to obtain a similar freedom). 


This notion that perfection is attainable in art, particularly in 
music, with its accompanying assumption that perfection is not 
attainable elsewhere in human experience, is by no means uni- 
versally accepted. Many maintain that imperfection is as inescap- 
able a part of music as of any other human undertaking and that 
perfect art, like perfect truth, is an ideal which man strives for 
but never attains. It is not my purpose to maintain here that 
either point of view is correct or is superior to the other. Such 
matters are not susceptible of proof. It is my purpose to main- 
tain that the doctrine of artistic perfection has inescapable re- 
ligious connotations. If one accepts the view that perfection is 
attained in art one is not compelled to agree that this is an evi- 
dence of the existence of a perfect Divine Being, but one is com- 
pelled to examine the proposition that it may be. 


Those who reject the doctrine of perfection usually hold that 
the form is the essence of the music—that the expression is the 
music and that any failure of expression is an imperfection. They 
show that there is quite wide acceptance of such propositions as 


* Op: cit.p. 6. 
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that Brahms’ orchestration is thick and Beethoven’s use of the voice 
awkward. They point out that many conductors (e.g. ‘Toscanini) 
change the orchestration of some masterpieces, and that such 
changes imply not only that the works changed are imperfect, but 
that the conductors are competent to improve them. 


Their opponents feel such matters to be irrelevant, outside the 
scope of the idea of perfection they cherish, because that perfection 
resides in the completeness of the spiritual experience enshrined in 
the great piece of music and the completeness of the music lover’s 
absorption in recreating it as listener or performer. They hold 
that if the human spirit is deeply moved, nothing else matters. In 
the moment of transport the enrapt listener is as unconscious of 
small imperfections as the lover during the ardor of an embrace. 


It is this total immersion in music that makes such people resent 
as strongly the interruptions of those who insist on talking or 
making other noises while great music is being performed as the 
devout believer resents similar interruptions of a religious service. 
The music lover feels the interruption to be a sacrilege, a desecra- 
tion, by which he is as deeply offended as would be the picture 
lover who should see a great painting smeared with tar. To him 
who is thus absorbed the spiritual elevation is everything, the de- 
tails nothing, and to some the sheer intuitive feeling of rightness 
and inevitability is a proof of God’s prevenient grace. 


V. FREEDOM OF JUDGMENT 


' Russia has carried the theories of Plato,” Augustine and many 
others to their logical conclusion by imposing penalties on those 
creative artists who deviate from the official position. Whenever 
those theories are accepted it is possible that such action may fol- 
low, hence it will be well to remind ourselves that the essence of 
Plato’s doctrine is that certain kinds of music are morally superior 
to others. The following passages from The Republic make this 
clear: 


“Which are the soft and convivial modes?’ 
“There are Ionian and Lydian modes which are called slack.” 


5 See Julius Portnoy, “Platonic Echoes: in Soviet Musical Criticism” in The 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, June, 1950. 
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“«.. shall we use those for men who are warriors?” 
PDY (NO) Means hoi] 


“Your young men ... will be chary of incurring any need 
of law, since they will be trained in that simple music which, 
we have declared, engenders temperance.” 


“In a word, the overseers of the city must devote themselves 
to this principle, preserving it from secret destruction and 
guarding it with all care—the principle, namely, that there 
shall be no innovation of the established order in gymnastics 
and music... (they) must beware of changing to a new kind 
of music, for the change always involves far-reaching danger. 
Any alteration in the modes of music is always followed by 
alteration in the most fundamental laws of the state.” 

These and similar passages’ show that Plato believed that music 
can be rigidly and accurately divided into categories; that the 
effect of the music of any one category will be the same for all men 
and can be foretold; and that the categories differ not merely on a 
basis of preference, but on the fundamentally important basis of 
morality. 


The difficulty with the Platonic doctrine is that it is impossible 
to obtain general consent as to the effect of particular works of 
art. Anyone who makes a few enquiries among his friends will 
find differences as to whether a given piece of music is gay, digni- 
fied, satirical, simple, sweet and so on, and if he makes more ex- 
tensive enquiries he will find that a number of tests similar to the 
one made at Columbia University and reported in Douglas Moore’s 
Listening to Music show that whenever a large group of persons 
is asked to write down the effect of each of a series of pieces of 
music, the areas of agreement are small. Surprisingly small, for, 
until enquiry is made, each person tends to assume that all others 
will react to any given music as he does. 


And, of course, there is some similarity of experience. For in- 
stance, it is true that most people find tunes in the minor mode 
sadder than those in the major. But compare the gaiety of the 
Scotch folk song Charlie is my Darling, which is in the minor 
mode, with the poignant grief and tragedy of the Dead March, in 


*The quotations are taken from the A. D. Lindsay translation, Everyman’s 
Library. 
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Handel’s Saul, which is in the major mode. The fast tempo and 
rhythmic piquancy of the folk song effectively remove the sadness 
of the minor mode, while the slow tempo and rhythmic austerity of 
the Dead March establish sadness which cannot be counteracted 
by the major mode. But stop! We have just passed judgment as 
to the effect of two pieces of music, and we scarcely have the words 
out of our mouth when somebody says with a mixture of astonish- 
ment and indignation, “But I don’t find the Dead March tragic 
and sad, I find it merely dull, and there seems to me a haunting 
sadness about Charlie is my Darling, a feeling of the tragedy im- 
plicit in the Jacobite cause, that no sprightliness of rhythm can 
disguise.” 

Differences of aesthetic effect are inescapable facts of consider- 
able importance. They are inherent in human diversity. ‘They 
cannot be dismissed or explained away on grounds of naivety or 
sophistication, high or low I.Q., degree of musical training, or on 
any other grounds. It follows, therefore, that any attempt to 
establish a canon, to say that this music is morally superior to that, 
whether the attempt is made by Plato or Stalin, is bound to collide 
with one of the strongest instincts of free men. If men cannot 
agree as to whether Charlie is my Darling is gay or sad, it is surely 
too much to expect them to agree as to whether it is conducive to 
good or bad action. The kind of pronouncement about music 
that is made in Russia, (as, for instance in the recent condemna- 
tions of Shostakovich, Prokofieff and others) and was made in Ger- 
many under Hitler, presupposes a dictator, or somebody who 
wants to be one, or an oligarchy. It implies that somebody (or 
some group) is prepared to say, in effect, “I know the truth—it has 
been wholly and unmistakably revealed to me, therefore it is 
wrong for you to trust your own judgment. You must accept mine. 
Whenever we differ I am right and you are wrong, and I will use 
force if necessary to suppress you if you persist in differing from 
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meé, 


This, of course, is the position of the dictator in all matters, if 
his is the enduring kind of dictatorship that rests on ideas (as dis- 
tinguished from the ephemeral kind which rests merely on per- 
sonal prowess, arrogance and appetite). It is this denial of the 
right of choosing that distinguishes tyranny from freedom. In 
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religious matters the problem has generally been thought of in 
terms of freedom of the individual conscience, and the whole con- 
cept of democracy ultimately rests on it. No one needs to be re- 
minded that it is of such fundamental importance that millions 
have been ready to die for it. ‘That many will face the scaffold or 
the firing squad for the sake of aesthetic judgment seems improb- 
able—there is a difference of degree. But, mutatis mutandis, the 
same kind of choice has to be made in both areas. 


Fortunately the problem is not so acute in the democratic coun- 
tries as it is in Russia and was in Nazi Germany. The victims of 
the Kultur Bolschevismus persecution who escaped to this country 
are officially subject neither to censure nor approbation, and 
although Boston continues to censor in accordance with its own 
brand of bigotry, Bostonians who purchase forbidden works out- 
side their own city can safely have them in their homes. 


But though the problem is less acute here than in Russia, it 
would be a mistake to suppose it to be nonexistent. It does exist 
and is particularly evident in college circles. ‘There is nearly 
always, paradoxically, an unofficial official position based on one 
of those swings of opinion and taste that take place from time to 
time which are often described as swings from classicism to 
romanticism or vice versa. At the present time, for instance, the cor- 
rect position is that the music of the period 1825-1900 is bad, be- 
cause it is romantic, sentimental and too intensely personal. We 
are in the midst of a violent swing away from romanticism, and 
those who crave the safety of an official position have exploited it 
by picking out the composers they consider most romantic and con- 
demning them roundly. They have accordingly established the doc- 
trine that, of all the sinners of the nineteenth century, Schumann 
and Wagner are the worst, and they pour scorn on those benighted 
ones who maintain that there may be something in what the com- 
posers of the last century wrote after all, and that Kipling really 
spoke the truth when he said: | 


There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, 
And every single one of them is right. 


Readiness to see good in many different kinds of art is repugnant 
to those arrogant or frightened persons who establish official posi- 
tions, so they go on making ex cathedra statements in spite of the 
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obvious fact that official positions are generally reversed, either by 
the whim of the dictator or by posterity. 


Individual choice based on individual judgment is always 
dangerous. He who insists on liberty in religious matters says, in 
effect, that the voice of conscience is the voice of God, and that it 
gives a more reliable command than any human person or group. 
But, as has so often been pointed out, it is very easy to mistake the 
voice of appetite or ego for the voice of conscience. ‘To follow 
one’s own line in matters of faith and morals, when it runs 
counter to that of the majority is dificult and dangerous, par- 
ticularly when the line of the majority has been adopted because 
of the example of the saints. ‘The majority position must be reck- 
oned with, however much it may seem to consist only of lip service 
to a mechanical code which lacks the spirit of the saints. ‘The re- 
luctance of the timid and uncertain to enter on an original and 
rigorous examination of the creed of the majority, particularly 
when they feel themselves unqualified by scholarship and intel- 
lectual capacity, is understandable, and without such examination 
non-conformity seems unjustified. 


But spiritual growth ceases unless the effort to examine is con- 
stantly made, and for any person or group to condemn this effort 
seems wrong. Similarly, the individual grows aesthetically only 
through the exercise of individual judgment, and the sneers of 
those who cannot tolerate any judgment but their own are a mild 
form of tyranny. If music has, as is here maintained, great spiritual 
power, it follows that there is imposed on those who have spiritual 
convictions the same kind of obligation to make individual judg- 
ments about music that exists in all spiritual matters. 


VI. LIMITATIONS OF ‘TALENT AND SENSITIVITY 


Just as it is the naive instinct of every man that all will share 
his aesthetic judgments, so he who is profoundly moved by music 
assumes that all men are similarly moved. This leads to the com- 
mon assertion that music is the best road to religious experience, 
but the statement is so sweeping as to be false. It must be subjected 
to limitations and qualifications before it becomes true. It would 
be better to think of music as a compass by means of which some 
travellers may find the right road among many, or as a vehicle in 
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which they may travel along that road at a better speed than 
would otherwise be possible. 


We must guard, first of all, against the idea nearly always im- 
plicit in such metaphorical use of the word, that music is a one- 
way road, i.e. that it always leads to the spiritual life. In fact we 
find persons of cultivated musical taste whose conduct shows 
clearly that the cynical materialism they profess is indeed their 
guiding principle. We must, therefore, admit, that music does not 
necessarily or invariably, by its own unaided power, propel man 
toward the spiritual life. Indeed there are those who assert that 
some music can have the opposite effect, and who cite, in support 
of this proposition, the fact that many of the highly placed Nazis, 
whose actions we find most horrible, were fond of the music of 
Wagner. Evidently this argument is far from conclusive. Perhaps 
the Nazis would have been still worse if they had not loved music, 
perhaps their taste in music was as irrelevant as their taste in ciga- 
rettes and they would have been just as bad if they had listened 
to Beethoven instead of Wagner. Be this as it may, we cannot 
dodge the fact that repeated doses of Wagnerian music appear to 
have had no ameliorating effect on the Nazi love of cruelty and 
tyranny. 

We also must guard against the idea that, since we are talking 
about a public road, open to every traveller, all who wish to lead 
the spiritual life can increase their spiritual capacity through 
music. ‘This would be true only if musical sensitivity were as 
nearly universal as the ability to walk. In fact, some people have 
it to so small a degree that, for all practical purposes, they do not 
have it at all. 


This is a provocative statement which will be challenged by 
many. It will be said that musical aptitude is the product of en- 
vironment rather than inheritance and that it will increase won- 
drously where there is persistency and a good teacher: that, to 
take the lowest extreme, even the tone-deaf can be trained to sing; 
and that, since those who are tone-deaf comprise only a small per- 
centage of the total population, it follows that most people can 
avail themselves of music with comparative ease. 


There is just enough truth in this kind of statement to make it 
dangerous. To be sure, musical ability, like any other ability, can 
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be increased. No matter how small it may be to begin with, it will 
grow under the right circumstances. But it is equally true that 
there is a limit to the extent of the possible growth, perhaps not 
theoretically, but certainly practically, and the older the person 
the greater the limitation. ‘The training of “tone-deaf” persons 
illustrates this. Enough have been trained to sing to show that it 
is probably true that any person of average intelligence (say 1.Q. 
95 or better) who has no physical defect of hearing or speech, can 
learn to sing if he is sufficiently persistent and has good training. 
But the process is so lengthy and laborious (it resembles that by 
which the spastic patient is trained to walk or the deaf mute to 
talk) that the rewards are almost never anywhere near great enough 
to justify the effort. The same is true of all who are noticeably 
deficient in native musical aptitude, even though they are not 
actually tone deaf. 


Musical difficulty seems to be analogous to the language difficulty 
that is now being widely recognized by educators. In the case of 
spoken language the effort to raise the ceiling is worth making be- 
cause the whole process of living is severely distorted and cramped 
by inability to achieve a certain minimum lingual efficiency, but in 
the case of music the effort is probably not worth making because 
the cost of failure is not so high and the goal is different. Spoken 
language is a practical tool as well as the raw material of the liter- 
ary arts. He who suffers from a language difficulty will probably 
never learn to derive aesthetic satisfaction from great literature, 
but he can learn to write social letters and make clear his needs 
and wishes when buying an insurance policy. But music has no 
such utilitarian value. 


Even if the individual does succeed in raising his musical 
ceiling it does not follow that he will obtain aesthetic satisfaction 
from music, for musical aptitude and musical sensitivity are not 
the same thing and one does not presuppose the other. Musical 
aptitude exists In varying degree and includes various things, but 
its basic component, without which it cannot be said to exist, is 
the ability to identify and remember patterns of sound in terms of 
pitch, rhythm, intensity, tone quality and so on, whereas musical 
sensitivity is the capacity to be moved by music. Musical aptitude 
is a matter of memory and its possession does not imply musical 
sensitivity any more than the ability to recite the Second Inaugural 
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from memory proves the reciter to be sensitive to great literature. 
Most experienced teachers have known persons whose musical mem- 
ory was at least average, and in some cases better than average, 
who, in spite of reasonably extensive exposure to music and dis- 
cussion of it, found in it so little attraction and satisfaction that 
they largely excluded it from their lives, listening to it under social 
compulsion but not from choice. Conversely, some who, in spite 
of repeated hearings, cannot be sure whether they are listening to 
the Mozart G minor or the Beethoven Eroica, are nevertheless so 
attracted and moved that they often go out of their way to hear 
music, and that under circumstances which make it extremely im- 
probable that they are adopting a pose. 


From this it would appear that the statement (commonly made) 
that music is the art which leads most surely to religious experi- 
ence is false. ‘There is evidence in support of the proposition that, 
deeply moving as music is to some, poetry, drama and other forms 
of literature are equally moving to others, and the visual arts to 
still others. Music may dissolve Jones into ecstasies and bring all 
heaven before his eyes, but he must not, for that reason, distrust 
Smith’s statement that music leaves him largely unmoved, nor 
jump to the conclusion that Smith is a pachyderm incapable of 
responding to any art. It is quite likely that Smith is ravished 
by Milton as Jones is by Mozart. It seems probable that all the 
statements made in this essay concerning the spiritual power of 
music apply with equal force to the other arts. 


So far as the college music teacher is concerned, the point of all 
this is that it is an error to urge the musically insensitive student 
to continue the study of music because of its spiritual value. Prob- 
ably every student should devote a year to music appreciation, but 
if the teaching has been at all competent, those who are as bored 
at the end of the year as at the beginning will generally do well 
to abandon the effort. Perhaps one of the other arts will be more 
rewarding (though there appear to be some who are not sensi- 
tive to art in any form), and the time will not have been entirely 
wasted because the student can mention Schoenberg, Stravinsky, 
Bartok, neo-classicism and expressionism with a suitably light 
touch in polite conversation, and the information that Haydn was a 
contemporary of George Washington, or that Machaut fought at 
the Battle of Crecy, may come in handy in history exams. 
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VII. LIMITATIONS OF SACRED Music 


The college music teacher who wishes to make students aware of 
the religious significance of music finds the subject easy to intro- 
duce when he is dealing with sacred music, because the full signifi- 
cance of the music cannot be grasped unless its spiritual intention 
is recognized. ‘The teacher is bound to deal as fully with the re- 
ligious life of the composer as with his social and economic status, 
and he must deal with the religious implications of the music itself 
just as he does with its form and texture. The matter comes up 
naturally and inevitably, and the teacher is free from any sugges- 
tion of preaching or hypocrisy. 


It would be a mistake, however, to jump to the conclusion that 
religious music is in general more spiritually valuable than secu- 
lar, or that the religiously minded teacher should place more 
emphasis on it. ‘The spiritual value of music derives from its 
ability to elevate and cleanse man’s spirit and thus to help him to 
that union with a higher power which I have posited as the basic 
fact of religion. It seems probable that this property inheres in all 
great music, whatever its label. ‘To be sure, there is some sacred 
music which seems to most cultivated listeners to achieve a par- 
ticularly high degree of spirituality. The names of Bach and Pales- 
trina come instantly to mind, and to this writer some of the music 
of Josquin des Pres has a quality of holiness unmatched elsewhere. 
But this is such a personal matter that it would be very unwise to 
generalize about it. Even though most cultivated listeners may 
agree to the general proposition that some works are more spiritual 
than others, the area of agreement is considerably reduced when 
specific works are discussed. Is the St. Matthew Passion more ele- 
vating than the Ninth Symphony? It would be interesting to take 
a poll, always supposing one could decide who should be polled. 
Even if the vote went strongly in favor of one work or the other 
(which seems unlikely), it would be of little importance for the 
individual who disagreed with it. One might as well tell A, who 
finds onions indigestible, that he must go on eating them because 
B, C, and D find them nourishing. 


The fact that the composer intended the music for sacred use 
often has little bearing on its character. Most of the thousands of 
organ pieces with titles like “Meditation,” “Elevation,” and “Com- 
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munion” that have been produced during the past century are as 
insipid as music can be, and scarcely anything from Tin-Pan Alley 
can match the triviality and vulgarity of the poorest Gospel hymns. 
On the other hand, it has often been remarked that there is no 
essential difference between the style of Bach’s religious and secu- 
lar works, and while it must be admitted that most people find 
nothing in the secular cantatas that equals the wonderful exalta- 
tion of the best of the sacred choral works, it is also true that such 
secular works as the Chromatic Fantasy seem to reach greater 
heights than some of the choral preludes. Since Bach was above 
all else a church musician (he defined music as “eine wohlklin- 
gende Harmonie zur Ehre Gottes und zuldssiger Ergétzung des 
Gemuths’’) it is not surprising that whenever he put forth his pow- 
ers he produced music of such nobility that it can quite properly 
be called sacred. What ts at first sight surprising is that the same 
can be said of Brahms and Beethoven, who were by no means 
church composers though they made powerful settings of sacred 
texts, and, to a lesser degree, of Gibbons, Handel, Mendelssohn, 
and others. 


Is there then, a real distinction between sacred and secular 
music? We must recognize that there is a difference imposed by cer- 
tain conventions concerning tempo and rhythm. Most churchgoers 
would consider the scherzos of Beethoven’s Third and Ninth Sym- 
phonies too fast and too strongly rhythmic (too reminiscent of the 
dance) for church use, and there can be little doubt that most 
people, whether regular churchgoers or not, would agree, hence it 
is possible that the matter is not one merely of convention. Yet 
music which is strongly reminiscent of the dance has very often 
been widely accepted for church use. Mendelssohn’s “How lovely 
are the messengers” from St. Paul has been used in thousands of 
services, in spite of the fact that it is often performed in such a way 
that it strongly resembles a Viennese waltz, and such revival hymns 
as “Whosoever Surely Meaneth Me” could be used in the ballroom 
without change. Handel’s “For He is like a refiner’s fire’ (Mes- 
stah) and Bach’s “Sind Blitze sind Donner in Wolken versch- 
wunden” (St. Matthew Passion) cannot be said to move as fast 
or with as strong accent as the Beethoven scherzos, but it may not 
unreasonably be claimed that they approach them in character. 
Certainly they are a long way from the mystical adoration of 
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Byrd’s Ave Verum Corpus or the serenity of Bach’s Jesu, Joy of 
Man’s Desiring, which are the kind of thing most people think of 
as typically sacred music. 


But if we exclude music which suggests the dance is there any 
other basic difference between sacred and secular? Somebody will 
immediately mention Wagner, somebody else Tschaikowsky. It 
will be said that Wagner’s is the music of eroticism (Tristan), 
fascism (The Ring) and chauvinism (Die Meistersinger) , and that 
Tschaikowsky produced music of indecision, defeat, meloncholia 
and tearful sentimentality. Such assertions are undoubtedly made 
seriously and sincerely, but they appear to be examples of the 
error already repeatedly referred to, of supposing that all men 
react to the same stimulus in the same way. Though nine listen- 
ers out of ten find the Tristan Prelude erotic, the tenth finds it as 
deeply moving and as free from sexual suggestiveness as Bee- 
thoven’s overture Leonore No. 3, and the same man may find the 
last movement of ‘Tschaikowsky’s Sixth equally elevating, in spite 
of the fact that many consider it neurotic. It would appear, there- 
fore, that this matter of sacred versus secular is but a part of the 
larger question of individual judgment and its moral implications 
which was discussed in section V, and that no person or group can 
pass judgment as to what music is sacred and what secular, any 
more than he or they can decide what music is moral and what 
immoral. The only useful generalization that can be made is that 
those charged with providing music for public worship should 
avoid, as far as possible, works which are known to give offense. 
To a given organist the Tristan Prelude may be a work of great 
spiritual power, but he will be wise not to play it as an opening 
voluntary. 


But what shall he play? It is worth noting that, just as there is 
almost no music which does not have spiritual value for some, so 
there is none which is not offensive to others. Bach, Des Pres and 
Palestrina are the staples of the average college choir nowadays, 
and the organist chooses his chapel repertoire chiefly from the 
works of Bach and his predecessors, Purcell, Hindemith and the 
modern Frenchmen. But many undergraduates and faculty find 
these works dull and meaningless, and ask for Batiste, Dubois, 
Maunder, Stainer and others like them. The problem of what 
music to use in public worship is almost never an easy one, but in 
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this respect the position of the college church musician is much 
better than that of his colleague in the average parish church. Since 
the college is an educational institution the musical director of the 
chapel is on firm ground in insisting that his is an educational as 
well as religious task and that undergraduates shall not hear trivial 
or vulgar music. He knows, moreover, that at undergraduate age 
tastes change readily, and familiarity with a new and more exalted 
idiom will often breed love; whereas the parish church musician 
knows that at least half the members of his congregation are mid- 
dle aged or elderly and therefore take to new things much less 
readily. 


Before we go on to other matters it may be worthwhile to glance 
for a moment at a proposition that is sometimes advanced in con- 
nection with what has just been discussed. It is presently the 
fashion in certain circles to regard Wagner as a second or third 
rate composer, and Tschaikowsky has always been so ranked by 
most, hence some feel that no valid comparison can be made be- 
tween their works and those of composers like Bach and Beethoven 
who have long been placed in the first rank by most competent 
judges. It is argued that it stands to reason that a first rate com- 
poser who sets out to write sacred music will produce something 
more elevated than a second rater. ‘This kind of oversimplification 
is faintly analogous to that of the purveyors of race prejudice. ‘The 
Negrophobe says, in effect, ““The Negro race has, on the whole, 
achieved less than the white race, hence any Negro is inferior to 
any Caucasian.’ However faulty the analogy between them, the 
two propositions are equally false. In all the arts there are exam- 
ples of men who, but for one or two works (often quite small) of 
great beauty, would be unknown. Surely nobody would class Far- 
rant and Purcell with Bach and Beethoven, yet Lord, for Thy Ten- 
der Mercies’ Sake and Thou Knowest, Lord the Secrets of our Hearts, 
though simple and short, are widely regarded as among the most 
completely devotional pieces of church music we possess. 


VIII. LIMITATIONS OF COLLEGE CHOIRS 


Just as one is tempted at first glance to suppose that sacred music 
provides the spiritually minded college music teacher with the best 
means of enlisting the spiritual interest of his students, so the choir 
which supplies the music for the college chapel would seem at first 
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sight to be the most promising organization through which to 
work; but it is probable that the second proposition is no better 
than the first. 


In the first place there is the difficulty of performance. While 
there has been great improvement during the last thirty years 
in the technique of performance and in the calibre of the 
music performed, it is still true that very few college chapels can 
offer a musical experience comparable to that which is available 
in the concert halls of most big cities, or even through the radio 
and the phonograph record. Most college students who are inter- 
ested in music have heard so many excellent performances that their 
critical standards of performance are high, and the earnest and 
laudable efforts of the college choir may leave some unmoved, per- 
haps even a little irked. 


In the second place there is the difficulty of text. In much sacred 
music the theology or the symbolism or both is offensive to many, 
even though they are by training and native bent spiritually 
minded. Changing taste has removed “There is a fountain filled 
with blood” from the repertoire of most colleges, so we are spared 
that gruesome horror and most similar ones, but many stumbling 
blocks remain. What many feel to be the anthropomorphic sym- 
bolism of the Trinity, which persists in the texts of much sacred 
music, including many of the hymns that are musically of the first 
rank, e.g., Nun Danket and All Creatures of Our God and King, is 
disturbing to those who find it a clumsy and primitive way of sug- 
gesting the many-sidedness of God. ‘Texts which contain phrases 
like “The Lamb of God” which presuppose original sin and the 
vicarious sacrifice offend others. Such phrases from the creeds as 
“He descended into Hell” or “I believe in the resurrection of the 
body” cause even greater difficulty in some quarters, while the ter- 
rified egocentricity of “Libera Me” and other parts of the requiem 
mass are not only unacceptable theologically, but a source of acute 
dislike. 


It is not my purpose to suggest that those who have these diffi- 
culties are necessarily more advanced spiritually than those who do 
not. The latter are probably to be envied, whether their serenity 
derives from a kind of fundamentalism which accepts the phrases 
quoted as exact statements, or from a familiarity with and facility 
in symbolic expression which allows them instantly and easily to 
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apprehend such language in spiritual terms. My sole purpose is 
to point out that the difficulties mentioned are real and import- 
ant, and do much to reduce the spiritual effectiveness of a great 
deal of sacred music which is otherwise of a high order. It is true that 
this difficulty may decline where the text is in a foreign language— 
particularly if it is in Latin. In the first place, most choristers will 
have little or no idea of what they are singing. In the second place, 
Latin is, as Stravinsky’ has pointed out, a language of convention 
and ritual which can be treated as merely phonetic material. Even 
those who went far enough with Latin to know that Agnus Dei qui 
tollis peccata mundi does deal with the vicarious sacrifice seem to 
be less troubled by it than by the same phrase in English. ‘The 
Latin acts as a sort of filter which largely removes the feeling of 
explicitness that goes with English. But in spite of all this the 
textual difficulty persists because the text is an integral part of the 
whole composition and cannot be dodged. ‘The listener in the 
appreciation class must cope with it to some extent and the choris- 
ter is likely to find it even more inescapable. Many choral directors 
feel (correctly, in my opinion), that the chorister should be aware 
of the meaning of the words he sings, and should try to place him- 
self in the frame of mind of the composer who set the words. Like 
the actor who plays a part foreign to his own personality, the 
chorister should try to put himself in the composer’s place even 
though he cannot share the composer’s conviction. But this ap- 
pears to be a faulty basis for religious experience, in which sin- 
cerity is surely a necessity. Only those who are able to accept the 
text, or who can ignore its explicit meaning while concentrating 
on the elements of faith and reverence it preserves, can cope with 
it successfully. 

One final difficulty with sacred music is that those who perform 
it are largely debarred from making it an act of worship, if the dic- 
tum be accepted that the first requisite for worship is spiritual con- 
centration. The singer or player who takes part in a performance 
of the St. Matthew Passion cannot, during that performance, give 
his attention primarily to worship, any more than he can do so 
while driving a car at high speed on a busy highway. In both 
cases the most engrossing attention is required for the technical 
task. 


7 Chronicle of my Life, Igor Stravinsky, Gallancz. 
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In spite of the negative tone of the above it is not my intention 
to suggest that singing in the college choir is incapable of promot- 
ing any spiritual growth; it is only my intention to show that it 
has its negative as well as positive side. ‘The important advantages 
of choir membership are that many musically sensitive persons get 
a better grasp of the true inwardness of a piece of great music by 
participating in actual performance than by mere listening,*® and 
that such direct participation is far easier in choral than in instru- 
mental music. Comparatively few have the ability or the patience 
to master the violin or the oboe, hence the orchestra and the cham- 
ber music group are closed to most; but the instrument of the 
choralist is the voice which he uses every day in speech. Speech is 
not sufficient training for singing, but the experience of great num- 
bers of undergraduates in many college choirs shows that a very 
little group instruction in vocal technique—a tiny fraction of what is 
required for instrumental facility—is sufficient to produce results 
which, while not equal to those of the best professional choirs, are 
still valuable—amply good enough to make the experience mean- 
ingful for most participants and many listeners. In short, my 
point in this section is that the spiritual value of the college choir 
should not be overrated, and that it is primarily valuable not be- 
cause it is an instrument of the college chapel, but because it pro- 
vides some undergraduates with a good first-hand experience of 
great music. 


IX. Music AND WoRSHIP 


In sections III, IV and V some ideas were suggested which arise 
naturally in many general discussions of music. ‘They establish a 
connection between music and religion which is primarily intel- 
lectual. But just as religion involves something beyond the intel- 
lect, so music presents, in addition to its intellectual content, some- 
thing that is more than intellectual. It is this supraintellectual 
quality that connects music with religion most intimately. The 
connection is most apparent in worship, but that is precisely the 
area which is hardest to discuss and is most likely to seem irrele- 
vant to many students. It is also the most dangerous topic because 
it is the one in which it is easiest to give offense. In spite of these 
obstacles the teacher can occasionally, with some classes, if he has 


8See A Little Night Music, by Gerald Johnson. Harpers. 
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been able to establish the proper kind of rapport, say something— 
a very little—about worship. If he can do it effectively he will have 
performed an important service to religion. 


The religious significance of music derives from the fact that, 
like other arts, it has the power to cleanse and elevate. He who is 
already a believer often uses music as an aid in making the difficult 
transition from worldly to spiritual thought and mood. He who 
is not a believer may in course of time become one because music 
produces in him a mood of combined humility and exaltation in 
which it seems impossible to do anything mean, dirty, deceitful or 
cruel. While he is in that mood belief in the spiritual life seems 
inescapable. It is this power which has led to the close connection 
between music and worship. For our present purpose worship may 
be divided into three categories: 


1. ‘Thanksgiving and praise. 
2. Prayer. 
3. Meditation. 


Thanksgiving and praise are essential parts of the worship of 
many persons. The man or woman who feels that religion is not 
merely an important part of life, but the important part, the one 
activity to which all others are incidental and ancillary; who is 
conscious that God’s love is something as constantly and unfail- 
ingly available as the law of gravity—a power which can always be 
used by those who establish suitable circumstances; who is able to 
draw, however slightly, on that unfailing source of strength and 
serenity, so that every disappointment gives place to hope, and 
every fall to a new rising; he or she who feels all this must find it 
a source of joy, and many who feel such joy are so strongly im- 
pelled to express it that not to do so does violence to their inner 
natures. ‘They praise and give thanks, not because they wish to 
flatter the Deity or curry favor, but because there are times when 
nothing else seems so important as their urge to express their sense 
of their own joy and gratitude. 


Now this is artistic creation, or something very close to it. To 
be sure, art, if it is to endure, must be a communication as well as 
an expression, must have an audience to consume as well as a 
composer to create, but that does not mean that the composer has 
to be conscious of the audience or direct his thought toward it. 
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Doubtless many composers do try to speak to a particular audi- 
ence, but most of those who have felt the urge to create know that 
there are times when sheer expression is everything—when nothing 
else in life seems so important as to capture, to give shape to, to 
play or write down that maddeningly vague something that has 
welled up out of some mysterious depth and has obliterated every 
other thought and emotion. Of course the result may not amount 
to anything as a communication. It may be so narrowly personal 
that nobody else can apprehend it, or so similar to what has been 
done before as to be hackneyed, but surely it comes into being 
through the same kind of urge to express as that which produces 
great masterpieces. Insofar, then, as they are expression (not com- 
munication) praise and thanksgiving are sacred art. 


This being the case it is not to be wondered at that praise and 
thanksgiving are so commonly expressed in music. Although most 
Quakers and a few others have largely excluded it from their wor- 
ship, the greater part of mankind expresses religious joy most 
easily through music. Among civilized men the point is readily 
ulustrated by those exclamations of “Hallelujah,” “Amen,” “Ho- 
sanna,” “Praise the Lord” which used to be, and I presume still 
are, heard at revivals and camp meeings. These words are seldom 
enunciated as they are in ordinary speech. One does not hear 
the brief “Hallelujah” of the well-bred curate reading the Sunday 
morning lesson, one hears “Ha-a-a-le-lu-u-u-jah,” the vowels sus- 
tained over a substantial period of time on notes of definite pitch. 
It is a song rather than spoken utterance, and appears to be the 
same kind of thing as the melismatic jubilation, sometimes text- 
less but often sung to the alleluia, of which Augustine’ speaks. Such 
spontaneous and unorganized outbursts of the early Christians de- 
veloped into the sequences of the mediaeval church, and, indirectly, 
into all that wealth of melismatic and contrapuntal utterance 
which culminates in such things as the Sanctus and Osanna in 
Bach’s Mass in B Minor. The exclamatory utterance of the revival 
and the camp meeting is, therefore, the naive and primitive form 
of expression of religious joy, differing from the greatest works of 
some of the greatest composers in breadth and scope and organiza- 
tion but not in initial impulse. Evidently one of the tasks of the 


® Schaff et al., Editors, A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers of the Christian Church, Series I, Vol. VIII, Psalms XCV and C. 
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college music teacher is to show how, by organization and exten- 
sion, the great work becomes vastly more expressive than the prim- 
itive utterance. 


The position of music in the other main divisions of worship is 
less simple because prayer and meditation are less simple activities 
than praise and thanksgiving. Jubilation is a product, not an 
original activity. ‘The worshipper becomes joyful because he has 
derived assurance, comfort and serenity from prayer, meditation, 
or new-found faith. Jubilation is a comparatively effortless effect, 
prayer and meditation are causes which must be initiated by the 
worshipper at the cost of greater or lesser effort. Prayer is easier 
than meditation, and since it is necessary to distinguish between 
the two it will be well to deal with prayer first. 


Prayer is asking. In its lowest terms it is the routine, mechanical 
repetition of formulae, involving no more effort than is necessary 
to put other matters aside for the period of the prayer. Even at 
some higher levels prayer is asking for things. ‘The worshipper 
prays for rain, good crops, a better job, a handsome husband, relief 
from pain, or something of the sort. Such asking is probably less 
common today in Western Civilization than it was fifty years ago, 
but it is still very widespread and is a source of comfort and as- 
piration to many. Throughout the Christian era and probably in 
pre-Christian times it has been extensively and closely associated 
with music. In the Mass, for instance, the Kyrie, Agnus Dei and 
Dona nobis pacem are wholly prayers and the Gloria is in part 
(“... filius patris qui tollis peccata mundi, miserere nobis ...”’). 
Who will undertake to count the musical settings of the Mass that 
survive, to say nothing of those that have been lost? And who 
would deny that some of the settings, from Machaut to Bach, are 
among the greatest music we have? 


Outside the Mass the musical settings of prayers are legion. One 
thinks at once of the wonderful series of motets stretching from 
the Latin of the thirteenth century to such vernacular masterpieces 
as Brahms’ setting of parts of Psalm 51, but these, numerous as 
they are, are again but a part of the literature. There is no form 
of prayer which has not been set to music, and no kind of singing 
that has not been used for prayer. Not only in the restrained 
beauty of plainchant and the magnificent elaboration of the great 
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choral works, not only in the compositions that the musician con- 
siders great, but in the gospel hymn and popular music prayers are 
found. A recent setting of the Lord’s Prayer has achieved great 
popularity, and while it strikes the person of cultivated taste as 
trivial and superficial, and has undoubtedly been used by many 
simply as a means to a somewhat sentimental experience not far 
removed from that produced by some popular love songs, there is 
also no doubt that it has been of definite religious value to many. 
In short, music goes as readily with prayer as with praise. One 
form of worship leads to music as naturally and instinctively as the 
other. Conversely, the music associated with prayer can establish 
a mood of intercession, just as a setting of the Te Deum can move 
the worshipper to praise. 


Meditation is prayer raised to a higher power. Many people 
abandon the practice of asking for things, partly because such 
prayers seem to be seldom “answered” (i.e. the things prayed for 
appear to be received no more frequently than they would be on a 
basis of pure chance), partly because the notion of a God who 
capriciously grants individual and special favors is much less satis- 
fying than that of a God whose love is unfailingly present for all 
who will avail themselves of it. ‘The worshipper therefore ceases 
to be concerned chiefly with ‘‘Give us this day our daily bread’”’” 
and begins to fix his attention on the extensions and implications 
of “Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done”. He begins to realize 
that the only gift he can pray for with complete sincerity, hope, 
faith and humility is the presence of God, and that that is the only 
thing worth praying for, for if he has that, nothing else matters. 
He therefore begins to rely much less on words and much more on 
intellectual and spiritual attitude. Words are essential to the wor- 
shipper who asks for things because they are the only means by 
which he can be specific, but they become less and less important to 
him who seeks only the presence of God, because the one thing 
asked for needs no description, and the answer is something felt 
inwardly, sensed by the spirit and the highest reaches of the mind, 


10 Jf this term is regarded, as it usually is by the layman, as referring to ordin- 
ary physical diet; but see Gerald Heard’s The Creed of Christ (Harper) 
chapter IV, where are briefly summarized the arguments of many scholars 
through the centuries in support of the notion that this phrase refers to no 
ordinary bread. 
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not something apprehended by the physical senses and desired for 
their gratification. 


When this stage is reached the worshipper begins to move on 
from prayer to meditation. He begins to learn to place himself in 
a state of intense awareness and receptivity, a condition in which 
the ego is pushed more and more out of the way, no words are 
needed, but in silent adoration the soul is opened to the Divine — 
Power as the flower opens to the sun. It is a condition which de- 
mands a degree of concentration equalled only by that of the 
scholar who loses himself in a difficult problem, and it surpasses 
the condition of the scholar because it demands a total denial and 
surrender of the ego which the scholar does indeed approach, but 
which comes to him intermittently as a by-product, not steadily 
as a conscious objective. What has music to do with it? 


Nothing directly. In the moment of meditation music, however 
great, is a distraction, something which makes meditation difficult, 
and therefore, in most cases, impossible. A man meditating is like 
the mountain climber who hangs on by the tips of his fingers to 
the edge of the precipice. His whole being is concentrated on 
hanging on. Drop an extra pound of weight on his shoulder and 
he will let go, and music, or speech, or anything whatsoever, is 
likely to be that pound weight. ‘This may be one reason why the 
Quakers often have no music. Their silent worship is, at its best, 
meditation assisted and heightened by human fellowship, and when 
the silence is complete the experience can be tremendous. 


But music can do much to prepare the worshipper for the effort 
of meditation. Until a high degree of spiritual development is 
reached, meditation is often approached with some reluctance. It 
is itself so difficult, and it demands such a difficult pushing aside 
of appetites and material preoccupations that the beginner often 
shrinks from it. Let him listen to fine music for whatever period 
seems desirable, however, and the effort is much less forbidding. 
If he is by nature and training sensitive to it, the splendid power 
of music can draw him away from the material toward the spiri- 
tual. Great music is the permanent expression of the most exalted 
experiences of some of the most sensitive men who have lived, and 
it is capable of carrying the listener upward with much less effort 
on his part than would otherwise be required. It is like the rocket 
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booster that helps a heavy airplane leave the ground. It is one of 
the stairways that save man from the necessity of making what may 
otherwise be an agonizing leap. It is one of the most shining and 
endearing examples of God’s love and grace. It is for some the 
pathway to heaven. 


He whose talents particularly fit him to show this path to young 
men and women can give himself to no better task. As indicated 
above, he can almost never make more than the briefest reference 
to it in class and often cannot do even that. But not infrequently 
the way may be paved by such intellectual exercises as have been 
suggested—by drawing attention to the age-old association of music 
and religion and to such areas of speculation as the ideas of per- 
fection and freedom of choice. If the teacher has created an atmos- 
phere of confidence; if his students believe they can trust him to 
the extent of wearing their hearts on their sleeves and exposing 
those areas of their being which are most sensitive—which is what 
any man does who talks about his deepest religious experience and 
aspirations, if all this has taken place, a few will, with great hesita- 
tion, and with the utmost readiness to withdraw at the faintest sug- 
gestion of callousness or cynicism or impatience, seek private con- 
versations. There the matter can be carried quite far and the stu- 
dent can be helped to translate what he may have supposed to be 
the purely humanistic experience of music into an important part 
of the all-enveloping life of the spirit. 
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